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able to pass an examination in the principles of the Christian
religion, a good disciplinarian, able to write a good hand, and to
have an aptitude for arithmetic. One wonders how many really
came up to this standard.
Both the Government and the S.P.C.K. were anxious that
persons of Jacobite tendencies should be kept out of the schools.
Hence all masters and mistresses were obliged to make the follow-
ing declaration on being appointed to a school: "That they do
heartily achnowledge his Majesty King George, to be the only
lawful and rightful King of these Realms; and will to the utmost
of their Power educate the Children committed to their Charge, in
a true Sense of their Duty to him as such: That they will not by
any Words or Actions, do anything whereby to lessen their Esteem
of, or their Obedience to the present Government. That upon all
publick Days, when their Children may be likely to appear among
any disorderly Persons, they will do their best to keep them in, and
severely punish them, if they shall hear of their running into any
Tumults, or publick Meetings, contrary to the good Order of such
Schools and Scholars."1
When one realises the number of. schools said to have been
established and the amount of money available, it became apparent
that a great many of these schools must have been housed in
existing buildings. No doubt some of them represented a revival
of an earlier endowed elementary school which had closed through
lack of funds. The boys were apprenticed to various trades and
the girls usually entered domestic service.
Mandeville attacked the schools bitterly. He sneered at the
"enthusiastic passion for Charity-schools" amongst the wealthy and
argued that the education of the poor would result in discontent
and rebellion. The poor occupied a position in society which had
been assigned to them, and if they were to be labourers they should
be used to their position from the very first. The enthusiasm for
charity schools began to wane after the middle of the century.
Some failed because of incompetent management; others lingered
on until they were eventually incorporated with the National
Schools of the 19th century.
Besides the charity schools and those endowed schools which
had survived from the previous century, popular education was
represented by private schools. These seem to have been fairly
1 An Account of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, pp. 37-8,
London, 1758.